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Ir the remarks which we made in our last number on “ Here- 
ditary Peculiarities” have engaged the attention of our readers, 
they cannot well fail to draw, of themselves, useful inferences 
from the facts there detailed. Parents, aware of their own in- 
firmities of body and mind, will begin early to exercise unceasing 
vigilance over the faculties of their children, so as to prevent pre- 
disposition or propensity from becoming a fixed habit. The ex- 
cessive action of any part is to be restrained, not by reducing it 
to a state of torpor, but by calling another part into more active 
exercise. Thus, in the case of a child of parents prone to disease 
of the brain, such as apoplexy, epilepsy, or insanity, and who dis- 
plays great precocity of mind, and singular vivacity of feeling, the 
object of a careful instructor will be, not to hasten the develop- 
ment of its intellectual faculties, by ill-timed eulogy, and soothing 
its vanity so that it may learn tasks beyond its strength—but rather 
to encourage bodily exercise, and to draw off indirectly the excess 
of blood, which keeps up the activity of the brain, and renders it 
prone to inflammation and dropsy. With the same view all 
irritants, either in the shape of aliment or applications to the 
outer senses, and strong appeals to the feelings are to be sedu- 
lously withheld. ‘The conduct of the peasantry and labouring 
poor has been often severely animadverted on for overburthening 
their children with weights beyond their strength, or requiring 
prolonged muscular exertion too great for their years. But, pa- 
rents in affluent circumstances at times commit a still more un- 
justifiable and fatal error, in overcharging the tender minds of 
their children, and consigning them to preceptors who, ignorant 
of human nature, ‘teach the young idea how to shoot’ by as 
forced and unnatural a process as that adopted by the gardener 
in obtaining hot-house fruits and flowers. 

If this vicious system be commenced in childhood, and con- 
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tinued undeviatingly through adolescence, including the period 
from seven to fourteen years of age, the body is sacrificed to the 
mind ; the vital energy employed on the brain or organ of thought 
is at the expense of that of the rest of the body, and gradual ex- 
haustion, wasting of flesh, and slow fever, are the consequences. 
This unnatural exertion of children is the destruction of their 
talents and their health—hence we seldom find the precox inge 
nium answered by maturity ; and the powers of the mind, in these 
cases, are generally lost in a debilitated and exhausted body. 
When the bones and cartilages are soft, the sinews unstrung, the 
whole body a fasciculus of blood vessels, and in a growing state, 
then pure air and almost constant exercise are required to give 
by action stability to the frame. 

Should these facts be overlooked, and in addition to forced ex- 
ercise of the brain, the stomach be overloaded with too much nu- 
trimental matter, especially of animal kind, the growth of parts is 
morbidly hastened, the organs are prematurely developed, and 
we have a feeble pigmy in place of an energetic man. From 
these combined causes result fevers, inflammation, and dropsy of 
the brain, cough and consumption. The very early activity of 
an organ, the consequence of its premature development, so far 
from being a reason for our tasking it to greater exercise, ought 
on the contrary, to make us extremely reserved in affording it 
stimuli or agents, capable of still farther exciting it. In no case 
does this reasoning so forcibly apply as to a large brain in a child, 
which, so far as regards mental exertion, ought to be kept in a 
state of comparative quietude. Children at school lead too se- 
dentary a life ; and, when at their studies, are too apt to acquire 
constrained attitudes, by stooping or pressing with their breast 
against the edge of a table or desk. By such means they are 
often seized with cough, palpitation of the heart, indigestion, and 
aggravated pulmonary disease. The vicissitudes in their course 
are too great—long rest alternating with violent exercise. We 
require as much, in our schools and colleges, a system of gymnas- 
tic exercises as of arithmetic and algebra; and he merits much 
more the thanks of his pupil, who shall teach him every variety 
of attitude, combination of movements, and graceful carriage, the 
full use of his limbs, and of all his senses, than if he were to lead 
him through the steps of a mathematical problem. 

Where the digestion of a child or young person is weak, we 
must above all shun the sin of attempting to strengthen it by sti- 
mulating food, or much aliment of any kind. The stomach is 
not to be forced to a discharge of its functions—it must be rather 
coaxed by mild yet nutritive food, in small quantities at regular 
intervals—while general invigoration of the frame is obtained, 
and consequent greater ability to digest more varied and more 
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numerous articles of diet, by free exercise in the open air, the use 
of the tepid bath, and frictions on the skin. 

If the lungs be the weak part, and there is dry cough, with 
panting after every slight effort, we forbid whatever is calculated 
to suspend the regularity of respiration—as where the breath is 
held in during the lifting of any thing heavy, or by pulling or 
pushing. So, likewise, protracted expiration” or breathing out, 
which is only half of the regular function of breathing, as in blow- 
ing wind instruments, singing long on a high key, or declamation 
at the pitch of the voice, are to be carefully av cided. If the pre- 
disposition to pulmonary disease, inherited from parents, be very 
strong, efforts of the above kind can never be indulged in with 
impunity. In other cases, however, regular exercise of the lungs 
themselves, and of other parts of the body as already indicated, 
will enable individuals with primarily very feeble chests, to attain 
vigour sufficient to allow of their succeeding in the arts of music, 
song, and elocution. But they can never do this by forcing—by a 
sudden effort of volition. 

The student, while ambitious of distinction, must measure his 
powers, lest he attempt works which in their progress will be 
found beyond his means for completion, and which, if persevered 
in, may lead to disorder and decay of mind. Languor, the con- 
sequence of great exertion, whether of the brain in thought, or of 
the muscles in locomotion, can only be removed by Pape It 
is madness to hope to renovate the exhausted mind, and ke ep off 
the natural restorative sleep, by stimuli of various kinds, as of dis- 
tilled and vinous liquors and coflee. The springs of intellect will 
stretch beyond their powers of return—they snap, and the un- 
fortunate devotee to literary renown wears out the remains of his 
days in irremediable insanity. Ambition, operating on a mind 
naturally weak, and with the aid of those unfortunate appliances 
above mentioned, will almost certainly bring about this result. 
Even men of the strongest intellects are not proof against exces- 
sive exertion of their faculties. Hypochondriasis, with all her 
dire attendants, seizes on them as her own. ‘Tasso was a fre- 
quent sufferer in this way. The philosophic and strong-minded 
Pascal himself had his brain so much affected, after long and 
forced meditations, that he imagined for a long time a gulf of fire 
at his side. More than one man has become the inmate of a lu- 
natic asylum by attempting to discover the quadrature of the cir- 
cle. In more favourable, though scarcely less alarming cases of 
the effects of intense and obstinate reflection on a single subject, 
there is complete prostration, for a time, of all the powers of life. 
Boerhaave relates of himself, that after continued reflection of 
some days and nights, on a particular subject, he fell suddenly 
into a state of lassitude and apathy resembling death. Loss of 
appetite is no unusual symptom of inordinate mental exertion. A 
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Danish gentleman, mentioned by Tissot, experienced this in such 
a remarkable degree, that when he was compelled to engage his 
mind in study more than a certain number of hours, his attendant 
never brought in his meal, as it would have been impossible for 
him to eat, The only successful method by which he recovered 
from this state of prostration, was to take active exercise on horse- 
back. It is related of Newton, that he often forgot the hour for 
repast, and could even be persuaded that he had eaten his daily 
meal. 





LIVING ACCORDING TO NATURE 


Many individuals, and very sensible ones too, set their faces 
against the adoption of any rules for the government of health, 
considering them all merely calculated to infringe upon their ease 
and comfort. ‘They pretend that they are able to follow nature, 
and do every thing which she requres, without imposing upon 
themselves any specific restraint ; and to enjoy, at the same time, 
very good health, with the exception of now and then a common 
head-ache, a bilious attack, or a slight dyspepsita—all of which, 
they very gravely inform us, may be removed by a little medicine, 
or a few days confinement. 

Ask these contemners of rules what they really conceive to be 
“ doing every thing that nature requires,” and they will tell you— 
“observing temperance and sobriety”—meaning by this, taking 
no more than five full meals a day; namely, breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea and supper—and in drinking, “ always stopping short 
of intoxication.”.—Should the appetite prove unequal to so 
moderate a diet—it can be easily excited, say they, by some 
trifling and very innocent stimulant. As to early rising, “ they 
seldom lie in bed after eight or nine o’clock in the morning, and 
always retire soon after midnight.” Exercise, according to these 
gentlemen, consists in riding,now and then, in a carriage or on 
horseback, or more generally, in leisurely strolling to and from 
their places of business; and finally, a very important item in 
their plan of living agreeably to nature is having recourse to 
medicine to rectify any little irregularity which may occur in 
the system. 

Thus it is, remarks a judicious writer on the means of preserv- 
ing health—thus it is, that the bulk of mankind deceive them- 
selves: what they term living according to nature is, in fact, a 
direct violation of her plainest dictates, and which cannot fail 
sooner or later to display its effects in an enfeebled constitu- 
tion, or in the occurrence of some serious disease—when the 
“Jittle medicine,” or “a few days confinement” will be in vain 
resoried to for their wonted relief. 
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The class of persons here alluded to, are so self-opiniated, that 
iv will be, perhaps, useless to urge upon them the propriety of 
relinquishing their so termed “natural mode of life,” and of 
observing those rules calculated to keep their bodies in perpetual 
health, and to insure to them a long and happy life. 

The misfortune is, that an extremely erroneous and injurious 
opinion, with regard to health, prevails with individuals adverse 
to leading an abstemious and active life. . So long as they remain 
free from Rheumatism, Gout, Consumption, or any serious in- 
firmity—so long as they do not feel the pain and suffering of 
actual disease, they conceive themselves perfectly safe. To 
conform to habits of strict temperance and take daily exercise 
would be to them useless: health is in their possession, what 
need they more! They pay no attention to the slow but constant 
inroad made upon their constitution by this neglect of rules, and 
their indolent and luxurious mode of living, until made aware of 
their folly at a period when, often, it is too late to remedy its 
effects. 

It is perfectly ridiculous to suppose that an attention to the 
preservation of health is calculated in the least degree to 
diminish our rational enjoyments, or to abridge the pleasures 
arising from an intercourse with society: on the contrary, the 
rules of hygeine, by marking the proper bounds within which 
these should be confined, are calculated to augment their zest and 
to prolong each one’s capability of participating in them. 





BREAD. 


Maw has little inclination to live solely on animal food—it is 
indeed questionable whether he could enjoy perfect health on a 
diet purely of flesh. It is well known, however, that vegetable 
substances, particularly the farinaceous, are fully sufiicient of 
themselves for maintaining a healthy existence. We have every 
reason for believing that the fruits of the earth constituted origi- 
nally the only food of man, and even at the present day, we know 
that the Hindoo lives almost exclusively on rice and water.—In 
Ireland a great proportion of the poor subsist on potatoes, with 
a small addition of oaten bread; while the labouring classes in 
many districts of Scotland nourish their robust frames on oatmeal, 
with, occasionally, the addition of milk. 

Animal food is digested in a much shorter period than veget- 
able; from which circumstance, as well as its approaching much 
nearer in its composition to the substance of the body into which 
it is to be converted, it might at first, be supposed the most appro- 
priate article of nourishment. It has, however, been found that 
vegetable matter can be as readily and perfectly assimilated by 
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the stomach into appropriate nutriment, as the most tender animal 
substance; and confessedly with a less heating effect upon the 
system generally. 

Experience has taught us, and the peculiar construction of the 
digestive organs in man establishes the fact, that a proper com- 
bination of a vegetable and animal diet, is the one most friendly 
to the human constitution, and the best adapted to preserve it in 
a proper state of health and vigour. 

The due proportion to be observed between the two species 
of food, will depend, in a very great degree, upon the particular 
condition of the digestive powers, the age and peculiarity of con- 
stitution of each individual, as well as the climate and season of 
the year, and the amount of active exercise to which the body is 
daily subjected. As a apr rule, however, it will be found that 
those who make use of a diet consisting chiefly of vegetable mat- 
ter, have a manifest advantage in looks, strength and spirits, over 
those who partake largely of animal food: they are remarkable 
for the firm, healthy plumpness of their muscles, and the trans- 
parency of their skins. This assertion, though at variance with 
popular opinion, is amply supported by experience. 

Among all civilized nations, bread constitutes the staple article 
in the food of man. It has been aptly termed the staff of life— 
but in order that it may prove a staff, substantial and pleasant, and 
not a “broken reed,” it is all important that it be good,—that is, 
light—sweet—sufliciently baked, and never eaten until a day or 
two ald. 

“The grand secret and mystery of having the bread come out 
of the oven delicious, inviting and nutritive,” says an instructive 
writer, “is the exact point of time of putting it in. While in the 
state of dough it will readily run into various stages of fermenta- 
tion—the first of these is the saccharine, or that which produces 
sugar—the next is the vinous—the third the acetous, or that pro- 
ducing vinegar, &c. If the dough be formed into loaves, and 
placed in the oven before the first fermentation has taken place, 
the bread will turn out heavy, and whoever eats it may rest as- 
sured of the night-mare, and various other ‘ills that flesh is heir 
to.’ If it be kept from the oven till the second fermentation, it 
will prove light enough but tasteless—and little better than the 
same quantity of saw-dust—if it be delayed until the acetous fer- 
mentation has occurred, it comes out sour, and altogether uneat- 
able. It is, then, during the first or saccharine fermentation that 
it should be cast into the oven; and it will then, if sufficiently 
baked, be found a sweet and wholesome food. 

“ That bread should be without sweetness, when allowed to run 
into the vinous fermentation, is very easily explained—the sac- 
charine matter produced by the first fermentation being converted 
into a vinous spirit, which is driven off by evaporation during the 
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process of baking. This kind of bread may be easily distinguished 
without tasting, by its loose open appearance—the pores or cells 
being very large-—whereas, really good bread is marked by fine 
pores, and a sort of net work of a uniform appearance.” 


PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 


Unper the ordinary circumstances of health, in conjunction with 
temperance and regular exercise, the only safe and effectual means 
of preserving the hair and of promoting its growth and beauty, 
is the frequent use of the comb and brush, and regular ablution. 

It will be readily perceived, by a reference to the structure 
of the hair, as pointed out in a former number, that whatever has 
a tendency to impede the passage of the fluids by which it is 
nourished, from the root along the tube in the centre of each hair, 
must necessarily prevent its proper growth—render it thin, and 
deprive it of its soft and glossy appearance. ‘There can be little 
doubt that this is the effect, to a certain extent, of the practice 
of twisting the hair from its natural position, and of plaiting or 
firmly braiding it, pursued, in obedience to the dictates of fashion, 
by most females. ‘The injurious consequences of such modes 
of dressing the hair can only be obviated by a daily resort to the 
comb and a hard brush, which, by disentangling, restores it 
to its natural direction, and freeing it from every restraint, 
enables it to receive a due supply of its appropriate fluids. 
The growth of the hair is not, however, always impeded by 
artificial means: this may result, also, from allowing it to 
become entangled and matted together—a condition to which 
it is extremely liable from its peculiar form. Hence, under al! 
circumstances, frequently combing and brushing it through its 
whole length, is absolutely necessary to its proper preservation. 

Independent of the good effects of these operations in render- 
ing the hair pervious to the fluids which rise from its roots, they 
facilitate its development also, by freeing the scalp from accidental 
impurities, facilitating the circulation through its vessels, and 
thus enabling the hair to perform freely its functions. 

Another means of promoting the growth of this structure and 
insuring its permanency, is by frequently cutting it. 

It must be very obvious that when kept short, its fluids are 
less liable to be obstructed in their passage than when the hair is 
long—it being difficult in the latter case to preserve it straight 
and permit it to have its natural flow. It is in early life, par- 
ticularly, that frequent cutting will be found highly advantageous. 

We admit that fine flowing tresses are among the most attractive 
ornaments of female beauty, and would therefore be the last to 
recommend their proscription. When, however, the hair becomes 
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thin and irregular, or its beauty is otherwise impaired, we know 
nothing better calculated to restore its proper growth than cutting 
it short. We may also remark, that frequently cutting the hair 
prevents it from splitting at the ends and growing for. <ed—the 
occurrence of which, so common in young persons, gives it an 
extremely inelegant and ungraceful appearance. 

_ In children, keeping the hair short is a circumstance of no little 
importance—and should not from any light consideration be 
neglected. Their health, and we conceive in some respect their 
Seauty also, is prejudiced by a contrary practice. Nothing is 
more common than to see a luxuriant head of hair accompanied 
in children by paleness of complexion, weak eyes, and frequent 
complaints of head-ache. Upon this subject we find the follow- 
ing excellent remarks in a little work entitled “ Advice to young 
mothers—by a grandmother”—we recommend their attentive 
perusal to every parent. 

“ The hair in children should be cut short until they are eight 
or nine years old—as the cooler the head can be kept, the less 
danger there is of many maladies peculiar to that part of the body, 
especially water on the brain. Besides there is good reason for 
believing, that children who have a great quantity of hair, are 
those most liable to eruptions, as scald head, &c.: it is at least 
certain, that in them eruptions are very difficult to remove. The 
trouble, also, of keeping long hair sufficiently clean, and the 
length of time necessary for this purpose, is often a cause of 
much ill humour and many cross words, between children and 
their attendants, which it would be better to avoid.” 

‘“ Mothers whose vanity may be alarmed, lest repeated cutting 
the hair for so many years should make it coarse, may be assured 
they have no cause for this apprehension, provided the hair be 
kept constantly brushed. I have never seen softer, finer hair 
than on girls who have had it kept short—like that of school 
boys—until they were in their tenth year.” 

When there is any tendency to sores or eruptions on the head 
of children, fine combs are very apt to promote them, ‘There is 
no doubt that the heads of young persons, which are never 
touched by them, may be preserved much cleaner, by strict 
attention, than such as are scratched and scraped every day. If 
any dirt appears on a child’s head, which a brush will not remove, 
that particular part should be rubbed with a towel, and soap and 
water——but in general, the brush will be found quite sufficient to 
keep it perfectly clean. The seldomer, indeed, a fine comb is 
applied to the head of an infant, the better: when, however, those 
of ivory, tortoise shell, or bone are used, the greatest care is 
necessary lest they wound the skin and produce a sore, or by 
unduly irritating it augment the production of the scurf they are 
often intended to remove. 
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TRAVELLING WITH AN OBJECT IN VIEW. 


Tue celebrated Sydenham displayed, as a late writer has very 
aptly remarked, much wisdom and address, in calling into action 
the power and effects of gymnastic medicine, in his scheme, which 
had an object of more interest in view, than that of the ancient 
physician, who sent his patients on their travels without'any other 
object than merely touching the walls of Megara. He once ac- 
knowledged to a patient whom he had long attended, that he was 
unable to render him any further service ; adding at the same time, 
that he might expect benefit from a personal application to a Dr. 
Robertson at Inverness. Encouraged by the communication, his 
patient set off in search of this wonderful Scotch doctor; but on 
his arrival at Inverness, not being able, after diligent inquiry, to 
find the object of his search, he immediately returned back to 
London, and hurried to Sydenham to reproach him for trifling 
with him. “Well,” replied the doctor, “are you better in health?” 
“Yes, I am now perfectly well; but no thanks to you.” “No!” 
replied Sydenham, “ but you may thank Dr. Robertson for curing 
you. I wished to send you on a distant journey with some object 
of interest in view; I knew it would be of service to you. In 
going, you had Dr. Robertson and his wonderful cures in con- 
templation—and in returning, you were equally engaged in think- 
ing on scolding me.” 

The Egyptian doctors evinced equal skill in calling in the aid 
of collateral objects, to give effect to the powers of medicine. 
“ An intelligent French author,” says Wadd, ‘“ mentions, that a 
thousand years before the Christian ra, the Egyptians had two 
temples dedicated to Saturn, which they wisely placed at the 
extremities of the kingdom, for the benefit of hypochondriacal 
patients. These temples were the Bath and Brighton of the East; 
places at which the iron restraints of diet and the doctor, were 
made palatable by recreative amusements, and the diseased mind 
was diverted from itself by agreeable images and melodious 
sounds. What would be the effect of a bottle of Spa water drunk 
in secrecy and silence? They were aware, also, of the great im- 
portance of exercise—and sent their patients to these distant tem- 
ples: non propter salubritatem aquarum, sed propter longinqguam 
peregrinationem,—not on account of the healing property of the 
waters, but on account of the length of the journey.” 





COMPARATIVE SALUBRITY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 


Tue following observations, relating to the salubrity of different 
districts in England, are founded on Parliamentary Returns, 
laid before a Committee of the House of Commons. The facts 
Vor. 1.—36 
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they exhibit are of general interest, and are capable of an im- 
portant practical application in our own country. Pointing out 
the causes by which health is impaired and the average amount 
of mortality increased, they afford salutary cautions to the private 
citizen in his selection of a place of residence, as well as to those 
engaged in the location and erection of cities, and to the corpora- 
tions to whom the all important subject of their medical police is 
entrusted. 

The counties in which the mortality was above the average were, 
Middlesex, where it was 1 in 36; Kent, where it was 1 in 41; 
Warwickshire, where it was 1 in 42; Cambridgeshire, and Essex, 
where it was 1 in 44; Surrey, where it was 1 in 45; the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, where it was 1 in 473; Lancashire, where 
it was 1 in 48. 

Of these counties, four are subject to agues; namely, Kent, 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire, which 
comprises all the counties of that description, except Lincolnshire, 
in which the mortality was below the average ; for it was 1 in 45, 
the average being 1 in 58-7. The smaller degree of mortality 
in this last, is, no doubt, owing to the great proportion which its 
dry and upland part bears to the fenny districts. ‘That there 
is a great difference in the mortality in these, is proved by their 
respective returns. ‘Thus the mortality in the town of Boston, 
which is situated in the fens, is 1 in 27; whereas that of Stam- 
ford, which is in the dry upland division, 1s 1 in 50. 

It may be asked, whence arises the greater mortality of the 
other four counties, of which the rate is above the average? 
With regard to Middlesex, it is imputable, to the various circum- 
stances adverse to health peculiar to the metropolis ; such as the 
more intemperate habits of life, and perhaps still more the un- 
favourable influence of the air of this great city, particularly on 
young children. It is worthy of remark, however, that London 
has of late years been improving in salubrity ; for it appears by 
the bills of mortality, that the burials invariably and considerably 
exceeded the christenings, till a few years before the close of the 
last century; whereas, since that time, the christenings have 
generally exceeded the burials. This may, in part, be ascribed 
to vaccination ; but it cannot be entirely owing to it, as the 
decrease of burials took place some years before that admirable 
discovery. 

In proof of the improving health of London, it is stated in the 
Report, that the annual mortality in 1700 was 1 in 25; in 1750, 
1 in 21; in 1801, and the four succeeding years, 1 in 35; and in 
1810, 1 in 38. The increased mortality in the middle of the last 
century, has been referred to the great abuse of spirituous liquors, 
which was checked about that time by the imposition of higher 
duties. The other causes of superior health seem to consist in 
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a general improvement in the habits of life, particularly with 
regard to ventilation and cleanliness, a more ample supply of 
water, greater abundance and better quality of food, the improved 
state of medicine, and the better management of children. The 
high proportion of mortality in Surrey is no doubt owing to its 
containing a portion of the metropolis, consisting of a population 
of 170,000, which is more than one-half that of the whole county. 

The high rate of mortality in Warwickshire seems at first sight 
the most difficult to account for, the air of this part of the king- 
dom being very salubrious. It is, no doubt, owing to the town 
of Birmingham being situated here, comprising two-fifths of the 
population ; the average mortality of which, for the last ten years, 
is 1 in 34—a mortality greater than that of Manchester, Leeds, 
or Norwich. ‘The operations in metal have been alleged as the 
cause of this; but it is much more probably owing to the want 
of attention to cleanliness and ventilation, particularly with re- 
gard to the streets, which are very narrow and dirty. As to Lan- 
cashire, where the mortality is somewhat above the average, the 
number of large towns and extensive manufactories, causing the 
proportion of artisans to rural inhabitants to be greater than in 
any other counties, except those in which the metropolis is situ- 
ated, is certainly the cause of this; for the air is very salubrious, 
and the greater quantity and cheapness of fuel is extremely 
friendly to life, health, and comfort. It is, probably, owing to 
this advantage, that the inhabitants of this county, particularly 
the females, have become noted for their well-formed persons 
and comely countenances, forming a contrast with those of Buck- 
inghamshire, where the fuel was extremely scanty and high priced 
before the extension of the inland navigation: the labouring 
classes suffered peculiar hardships from this privation, and are 
of a stature so inferior, that the militia men are, by Act of Par- 
liament, admissible at a lower standard than in the rest of Eng- 
land. The Report of Manchester, which is the second town in 
England in point of population, forms an exception to the rest of 
Lancashire ; for the mortality there, on the average of the last ten 
years, was 1 in 58, and 1811, 1 in 74: but that of Liverpool was 
1 in 34 on the average of ten years, and 1 in 30 in 1811. Inthe 
former town we have another pleasing picture of the progressive 
improvement of health ;—it is stated, by the late Dr. Percival, 
that in 1757, the mortality of Manchester was 1 in 25-7; and in 
1770, 1 in 28, although at the former period the population was 
not quite one-fourth, and at a later period not one-half the pre- 
sent amount. ‘This improvement of health is clearly imputable 
to certain regulations of police, particularly with respect to ven- 
tilation, introduced by the above-mentioned benevolent, enlight- 
ened, and active physician. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE SHOE. 


On a former occasion a few hints were offered in relation to 
the injurious effects resulting from wearing tight shoes. In warn- 
ing our readers against the use of the latter it was not, however, 
our intention to recommend very large shoes. These, when 
formed of the usual materials, are found to be a very great in- 
convenience in walking—the foot being subjected in them to 
considerable friction, inflammation and blisters are very generally 
produced. The best shoe is undoubtedly one accurately adapted 
in size and form to the foot upon which it is intended to be 
worn—neither, on the one hand, compressing it in any direction, 
nor, on the other r, allowing it to move about at every step. Adapt- 
ing the shape of the shoe to that of the foot, is a point of no 
trifling importance: place the latter upon a sheet of paper, and 
after tracing its outlines with a pencil, let these be compared 
with the sole of the shoe in use a few years since, as well as 
those now in fashion, and the little connection between the 
form of the two will be at once perceived. It will be found 
that the foot cannot be forced into the shoe without being more 
or less firmly compressed across the toes—the consequence 
of which is, that in perhaps a majority of adults, inflammation and 
swelling occur at the joint of the large toe—or the small toe is 
caused to ride permanently over the one adjoining it, while the 
flesh at the outer side of the big toe is forced over the nail, <8 
being pressed firmly against the inv ~~ d edge of the latter, 
painful and very unmanageable ulcer s produced. Sams 
the nail is said to grow into the flesh, and not unfrequently a 
painful operation is required i in order to avoid more serious con- 
sequences—-all of which could be readily and effectually pre- 
vented by giving to the shoe, at its anterior part, a width corres- 
ponding to that of the foot in its natural position. 

The injurious effects of a badly constructed shoe are augmented 
by high heels—one of the most absurd inventions of fashion, By 
throwing forward the foot, they augment the pressure to which the 
toes are “subjected——or produc e a degree of pressure in shoes even 
of large dimensions. Whatever addition a pair of high heels may 
give to the stature, is always obtained at the expense of an easy 
wait. 

We have read somewhere, that a pair of old shoes constitutes 
one of the minor comforts of life—and truly the statement is not 
an incorrect one. The perfect ease which the feet experience 
in shoes that have been often worn, arises, in a great measure, 
from the leather becoming in time stretched and moulded to their 
shape. This species of comfort might be obtained, and all the 
suffering which is undergone in the process of approximating by 


degrees the form of the shoe to that of the foot av oided, were the 
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former fashioned, in the first instance, upon a last representing the 
real configuration of the latter. We do not certainly expect to 
see very shortly such shoes in common use—but, until this be the 
case, the torture of corns and of inverted toe nails must be en- 
dured, and the healthful pursuit of pedestrian exercise in a very 
great degree foregone. 


PAINTING. 


Next to the enjoyment afforded by the objects themselves, is 
that from the successful imitation of them in painting. Rarely are the 
means of pleasant instruction and of calling up the finer emotions 
of the soul, so abundant as in this art. Whatever we find worthy 
of admiration in rural beauty or animated creation—the forest 
and the glen, and their inhabitants ; or the crowded haunts of men 
in Cities and halls, may be reproduced on canvass, and fixed as it 
were before us for our daily company, unchanged by the seasons 
or by the sickly hues of fashion and of folly. 

We cannot but take delight in an art which had its origin in 
some of the most pleasant and familiar laws of nature—as when 
man was prompted to draw ona solid body the features of a face 
which he saw reflected from a clear stream, or to fix, by tracing 
on the ground, the outlines of the shadow cast by his body in the 
morning sun. But the first inciter to any thing like regular 
portraiture was love. It is a part of Grecian tradition, which we 
would not willingly dispute, that a young girl, seeing the figure 
of her lover shadowed on the wall, marked its outlines, and thus 
procured a picture of the object by her most cherished. We can 
readily suppose, that a simple delineation like this would soon 
receive from the hands of genius the additional charms of colour- 
ing and expression——and that extension thus given to the art of 
imitation, it would be exercised on whatever was fair and lovely 
in human nature. Artists, after a time, filled with enthu- 
siasm, and, unable to realize their lofty and sublime concep- 
tions In the form before them, endeavoured to portray the varied 
beauties of many by blending them in a single picture, and hence 
the origin of what we call ideal beauty. ‘This fixing on canvass 
or embodying in sculpture what would have been otherwise the 
mere abstraction of loveliness and sublimity, was a means of add- 
ing new ideas, and calling up new feelings in the spectator. He 
could feel and speculate with the object before him—but had it 
never been presented to him, he would have been like a person 
who has had a sense which was allowed to remain dormant, and 
through which, for want of its appropriate excitement, he had 
never felt pleasure. But not only does the painter place before 
us whatever is most captivating in female loveliness and manly 
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beauty: he exhibits also the calm and noble expression of phi- 
losophy and heroic devotion. History, by his means, speaks to 
our eyes; and the most important events are reproduced, as it 
were before us, with a vividness and distinctness which makes us 
almost participators in the scene. Painting thus immediately en- 
lists the better feelings of our nature on the side of suffering vir- 
tue, persecuted religion, and devoted patriotism. We spurn what 
is low and vicious, and identify ourselves with the elevated cha- 
racters before us. The art becomes not only a means of instruc- 
tion but a school of morals and a powerful aid to devotion. ‘To 
the lover of natural beauties it presents numerous and diversified 
sources of gratification: he feels, when looking at one of Salva- 
tor’s landscapes, all the freedom and buoyant:strength of the hardy 
mountaineer—as, while gazing at a piece of Claude’s, he yields 
to the mild emotions of the agriculturist and the shepherd ina 
champaign country, hghted by a bright yet genial sun. In the 
marine views of Vernet and Wouverman, his sympathies are with 
those whose home is on the deep—he looks out on the dark blue 
sea, now calm and reflecting the rays of a setting sun, now 
changed by the furious wind into mountain billows,—and he par- 
ticipates, for a time, in the restless activity and love of adventure 
of those who peril themselves on its bosom. Contrasted with 
such scenes are the peaceful hamlet or the cloistered cell—an 
aged couple, surrounded by their children and their children’s 
children ; or the holy man kneeling before the altar, and bent in 
the attitude of self-conviction and redeeming penitence, praying 
for his own and others’ sins. 

We know of few situations in which a person, with either a 
wounded spirit or a body suffering under slow disease, will find 
soothing and solace so great as in a gallery of paintings. He is 
in society without its bustle and glitter—he can interrogate with a 
scrutinizing glance the actors in the scene, without himself being 
exposed to unpleasant questions—he shrinks not from the por- 
traits of beauty and genius as he, perhaps, would from the origi- 
nals ; fearful, with his morbid sensibility, that he could not please 
or interest, and feeling that exertion of mind is to him too painful. 
He draws inspiration from the scenes around him: he is happier 
and healthier while forgetting himself in the contemplation of 
others ; and even feels his pulse beat with less quickness, and his 
feverish heat abated, when gazing at a landscape in which a 
quiet valley is shaded by the thick covert of spreading trees, and 
intersected by a smooth meandering rivulet. 

Our readers may ask, where such a pleasing variety is exhi- 
bited by the pictorial art, in order that they may themselves en- 
joy what we have imperfectly described. Happily, in Philadel- 
phia, and, we may add, in Boston, New York, and Charleston, 
the search need not be long. Our Academy of Fine Arts, at this 
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present time, contains a delightful collection of pieces by the best 
masters, including those by a Sully, a Doughty, a Nagle, an Otis, 
and numerous others, all worthy, according to their general pre- 
tensions, of commendation and patronage. It will be found an 
agreeable recreation and temporary retreat from the cares of bu- 
siness and the foibles of fashion—furnishing scenes to animate the 
aged, and make reflection graceful on the brow of youth. 





PANACEA.—CATHOLICON. 


Dr. Puysick, whose opinion carries with it deserved weight, is 
decidedly opposed to all such empirical preparations as the Pa- 
nacea of Swaim, and the Catholicon of Potter. The following 
is taken verbatim from a letter addressed by Dr. Randolph, a 
relative of Dr. Physick, to the Committee of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society.—* I have attended,” says Dr. R. “ several cases 
in conjunction with Dr, Physick, of ulcerations and scrofula, in 
which the Panacea had been largely administered. The senti- 
ments of Dr. Physick respecting the use of empirical preparations, 
are now, I imagine, generally known; his opportunities of wit- 
nessing the result of their employment have been, perhaps, equal 
to those of most others ; now it may seem a little singular, but it 
is, at the same time, strictly true, that the whole of his experience 
is decidedly unfavourable to the exhibition of all such articles, and 
he allows me publicly to declare, that he has never seen a single 
case of either scrofula or cancer cured by the administration of 
panacea or catholicon, and that he entirely disapproves of their 
exhibition in any shape whatever. 


Signed, J. RANDOLPH. 
Philadelphia, July 1827. 


The testimony of Drs. Emlen, Harris, Horner, Hopkinson, and 
Griffith, is corroborative of that of Dr. Gibson, in respect to the 
sialagogue or salivating power of the Panacea. In the report of 
the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, from which 
the above information is derived, we also find that the experience 
of all the respectable medical men in Philadelphia, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, is unfavourable to the curative powers 
of this nostrum in scrofula, diseases of the skin, rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia or indigestion, and diseased liver, as well as other mala- 
dies, which its proprietor asserts it cures. ‘The promulgation of 
this fact is due to the medical profession of Philadelphia, in order 
that the stigma of fostering or countenancing quackery, unjustly 
attached to it by some persons in remote parts of the country, 
may be fully and completely removed. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF A DRUNKARD. 


Dr. Peter Schofield, in a late address delivered at the forma- 
tion of a Temperance Society, in the district of Johnstown, Up- 
per Canada, states a case of spontaneous combustion, which 
occurred in his practice.—‘ It is well authenticated, says the 
Doctor, that many habitual drinkers of ardent spirits are brought 
to their end by what is called ‘spontaneous combustion.’ By 
spontaneous combustion I mean when a person takes fire, as by 
an electric shock, and burns up without any external application. 
Trotter mentions several such instances. One happened under 
my own observation. It was the case of a young man about 25 
years old. He had been an habitual drinker for many years. | 
saw him about nine o’clock in the evening, on which it happened. 
He was then, as usual, not drunk, but full of liquor. About 
eleven on the same evening I was called to see him. I found him 
literally roasted from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet—He was found in a blacksmith’s shop just across the way 
from where he had been. The owner, all of a sudden, discovered 
an extensive light in his shop, as though the whole building was 
in one general flame. He ran with the greatest precipitancy, 
and, on flinging open the door, discovered a man standing erect in 
ihe midst of a widely extended silver coloured blaze, bearing, as 
he described it, exactly the appearance of the wick of a burning 
candle in the midst of its own flame. He seized him by the 
shoulder, and jerked him to the door; upon which the flame was 
instantly extinguished. ‘There was no fire in the shop, neither 
was there any possibility of fire having been communicated to 
him from any external source. It was purely a case of sponta- 
neous ignition. A general sloughing came on, and his flesh was 
consumed or removed in the dressing, leaving the bones and a 
few of the larger blood-vessels standing. The blood nevertheless 
rallied round the heart, and maintained the vital spark until the 
thirteenth day, when he died, not only the most noisome, ill-fea- 
tured and dreadful picture that was ever presented to human 
view, but his shrieks, his cries and lamentations were enough to 
rend a heart of adamant. He complained of no pain of body— 
his flesh was gone. He said he was suffering the torments of 
hell; that he was just upon its threshold, and should soon enter 
its dismal caverns; and in this frame of mind he gave up the 
ghost.” The death of a drunkard may well be said to beggar 
all description. 


To enjoy life in the true sense of the term, is to commit no act, 
but what we know from a critical examination of its effects upon 
the system, will tend to preserve and invigorate the powers both 
of mind and body. 





